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sions of the subject. However, the omission of such material may have 
been necessitated by the summary and synthetic character of the study. 

Savilla Alice Elkus. 
New Yoke City. 

Elementary Experiments in Psychology. Carl E. Seashore. Henry 

Holt & Co. 1908. Pp. xi .+ 218. 

The difficulty of developing an experimental attitude toward mental 
processes and of securing an adequate acquaintance with the spirit and 
methods of the experimental investigation of mental phenomena is pre- 
sumably encountered by most teachers of large introductory classes in 
psychology. In the absence of a satisfactory manual of elementary ex- 
periments to accompany the text-book and lectures, students rarely get 
a first-hand acquaintance with mental processes and a real appreciation 
of methods of studying them. The result is that, while they may all 
learn much about psychology, they do not form the habit of psychologiz- 
ing. A few may get the psychological attitude, but it is safe to say that 
the majority do not. Such class demonstrations as are practicable give 
crude results and are unsatisfactory. They may amuse and interest, but 
they are not particularly instructive. The time, labor, and expense 
involved in giving a large class actual laboratory practise, even with a 
well-equipped laboratory, makes this method of introduction to modern 
psychology impracticable. 

For these reasons, to which every teacher will no doubt agree, there 
is a definite need for such a manual as Professor Seashore's " Elementary 
Experiments in Psychology." It is a valuable addition to the hand- 
books in psychology, and ought to be warmly welcomed in every quarter. 
The purpose of the book, as set forth in the author's preface, is "to 
meet the requirements for a series of experiments in the first course in 
psychology. It makes individual experiments, as opposed to class demon- 
strations, practicable, regardless of laboratory facilities or the size of 
the class. The student is given means and encouragement for pursuing 
each problem intensively in order that he may acquire independence of 
thought and action, realize the actuality of mental processes, and get 
here and there a vision of the vastness, the orderliness, the practical 
significance, and the charms of mental life." 

This purpose of the book is admirably fulfilled. Great pedagogical 
skill and ingenuity are shown in the planning of simple experiments, 
which, if properly carried out, are sure to train the student in habits of 
introspection, to give him a knowledge of psychology as an experimental 
science and to arouse an interest in the solution of its problems. The 
experiments are well selected, can easily be made by one student alone or 
by two working together, except the experiment on reaction-time; they 
require very little apparatus, or such as can be readily obtained, and 
yet are adequate to illustrate psychological principles and give insight 
into methods of their study. The directions to the student are clear, 
concise, and unambiguous, and the brief discussions of the experiments 
are stimulating and suggestive. 
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The manual, moreover, covers a sufficiently wide range of topics to 
give the student familiarity with the problems and methods in the main 
lines of experimental investigation. The first three chapters treat of 
visual sensations — after-images, contrast, and the visual field. The fourth 
chapter gives the well-known experiments in visual space perception — 
entoptic phenomena, the retinal image, accommodation, double images, 
and stereoscopic vision. The fifth chapter gives a rather elaborate series 
of experiments in auditory space. The experiments on the visual field 
and on auditory localization strike the reviewer as being relatively too- 
complex and difficult and to require greater ability in introspection than 
is likely to be found in the average student. The chapters which follow 
give well-chosen experiments in tactual space, cutaneous sensations, 
Weber's law, mental images, association, memory, apperception, attention, 
normal optical illusions, affective tone, and reaction-time. In the reac- 
tion-time experiments the chain-reaction method is of necessity adopted. 
This may do very well for a rough demonstration of simple reaction-time, 
but it is doubtful if it is even worth while to attempt to analyze out by 
its means the times of discrimination, choice, cognition, restricted asso- 
ciation, free association, and judgment. 

Professor Seashore's book is certain to be widely used, especially by 
the growing number of teachers who believe that an adequate introductory 
course in psychology can not be given without some actual experimental 
work. It will be of value to those students who do not pursue the sub- 
ject beyond a first course, and will serve for those who do as a valuable 
introduction to laboratory work. Moreover, it should promote an in- 
telligent interest in the study of psychological problems. 

V. A. 0. Henmon. 
Univeesity or Colobado. 
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ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE. October, 
1908, Band XV, Heft 1. Uber das Problem der Freiheit auf Orund 
von Kants Kategorierilehre (pp. 1-27) : J. Stilling. - Conscience, our 
sense of freedom, and the categorical imperative are naturalistic in 
origin, developments under social conditions. Aristoteles Urteile uber die 
pythagoreische Lehre (pp. 28-48) : 0. Gilbert. - Plato's " Philebus " shows 
the relation of the Pythagorean doctrines of odd and even, infinite and 
finite, to Aristotle's concepts, matter and form. Die Geschichte des 
Symbolbegriffs in der Philosophie (pp. 49-79) : M. Sohlesinger. - In the 
philosophy of ancient Greece symbolism was rather an attractive, poetic 
garb than a necessity of exposition. Asthetische und teleologische 
Geschichtspunhte in der antihen Physih (pp. 80-113) : A. E. Haas. - The 
esthetic preference for circular motion, and for the distinction between 
celestial and mundane laws, retarded physics; at the same time all ancient 
sciences gained much from esthetic interest, and from the teleological 



